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The Firtues of an 


By Davw H. Curr 


Once upon a time, about one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, a college 
librarian was hastening across the 
campus and happened to meet the 
President of the College. ‘‘How is 
everything with our books, Mr. Li- 
brarian,’’ inquired the President. 
‘‘Fine, very fine, indeed,’’ answered 
the Librarian, ‘‘there’s only one book 
out of the library and I’m on my way 
to get it now.’’ 

Here we have, in one of the first 
recorded instances in this country, an 
early example of the Librarian trou- 
bled by his Conscience. 

Many historians of our society and 
of our times have dealt with the Li- 
brarian as a factor in our society. 
Some have granted a high place to us; 
from others we have had only a ‘‘see 
also’’ reference or a footnote such as 
characterizes the recent reports of the 
United States Office of Education; 
from many we have had a kind of 
censure that intimated we could only 
thrive in silence and away from the 
real life of which books are made— 
in short we blinked, it has been said, 
when exposed to brightness—whether 
that brightness come from sunlight or 
from new ideas. 

The remarks that I am about to 
make do not have too much authority, 
for I cannot pretend to be a social 
historian nor can I claim much of a 
grasp of the history of American li- 
brarianship. Nevertheless, I do not 
have much curiosity about my fellow- 
man and particularly about us li- 
brarians and our fellows in the pub- 
lishing field who provide us with the 


* Address delivered at the general session, 
September 30, 1954, SELA Conference. 
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Uneasy Comscience* 


main staple of our business. Instead 
of ‘‘euriosity’’ which all too often 
means only gossip instead of research, 
I should prefer, of course, that I be 
thought of as following Pope’s dic- 
tum that ‘‘the proper study of man- 
kind is man.’’ Also as a qualification 
or a reason for my own ‘‘curiosity”’ 
or ‘‘proper study’’ of librarians, I 
ean offer the fact that I am the only 
librarian in the country with twen- 
ty thousand bosses — and that fact 
alone gives me a certain interest and 
some doubtful competence. There are 
in fact many important reasons, none 
wholly unrelated to the need for gain- 
ful employment, which lend a cer- 
tain pertinency to my own study of 
my fellow and sister librarians. If I 
stay in business long enough, I intend 
to add to professional literature—to 
the volume of professional literature, 
at least—a book of Memoirs which 
will have some such title as, ‘‘ How to 
Work Happily, though Confused,’’ 
or perhaps, ‘‘A Six-Ring Circus as 
seen from the Flying Trapeze.’’ Any- 
way, my Memoirs will deal with us 
librarians and with an interesting 
period in the history of the ALA. 
And one chapter, at least, will con- 
cern itself with The Librarian and 
His Conscience and these remarks to- 
night are simply an introduction to 
that chapter which—the more I think 
of it—will be a long one. It is that 
Conscience which afflicts and goads 
us librarians that I am going to talk 
about tonight.’’ 

First there is the Librarian’s Con- 
science as A Man of Property. I gave 
you an example to begin with. You 
ean, from your own experience, sup- 
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ply many closer examples. This en- 
dured for a long time until the Li- 
brarian realized that as a tenacious 
Man of Property he was coming more 
and more to look like a Curator or a 
Caretaker. Wishing to be neither, he 
gradually allowed his books to be 
used, in time he let them be taken 
from the library, and today he even 
hustles along the process by means of 
libraries on wheels that seek out the 
prospective reader in his own front 
yard. 

Then there is The Librarian’s Con- 
science as a Man of Statistics. We 
have not believed that Numbers are 
mournful; rather they have been Mag- 
ic and Persuasive. The making of sta- 
tistics has been one of our most en- 
grossing preoccupations; the making 
and reporting of which has seemed 
good in itself. These statistics became 
the hallmark by which the Annual 
Reports of Libraries could be recog- 
nized even though the title page had 
long since been lost. The pattern 
varied little. It always went like this: 


First, an account of the Number 
of books added during the 
year, the Number lost and the 
Number now on hand. 


Secondly, the Number of users of 
the Library, including with- 
out prejudice those who just 
came into the Library out of a 
moody reluctanee to do any- 
thing else at the moment; 


Third, the Number of books cir- 
culated during the past year 
in the hope, we can only sup- 
pose, that there is some mean- 
ingful relationship between 
circulation and the actual read- 
ing of books—or, maybe, this 
was to justify the cost item 
under Books, Rebound; 


Attention is then called to cer- 
tain financial difficulties; and 








Finally, we always note how im- 
possible it is to find the needed 
Number of catalogers. 

Out of this preoccupation with Sta- 
tistics there has come, in the course 
of time, two good results. One, we 
have realized, but not yet solved, is 
the need on a national scale for reli- 
able and comparable statistics that 
bear a relationship to our needs and 
to the library’s task in the commun- 
ity. Secondly, we begin to see that 
our annual accounts must be inter- 
pretative, not just an exercise with 
the adding machine that, as such. 
they can contribute as case histories 
to library literature. 

Then, I think one would have to 
consider The Librarian’s Conscience 
as a Man of Sobriety. This was a char- 
acteristic of The Librarian during 
his Era of Utmost Gravity. At this 
period his Professional Conscience de- 
creed that to serve well meant exer- 
cising the habits of a martinet. An 
air, Spartan and stern in nature, per- 
vaded his domain. A Gallup poll of 
that period, seeking the Average 
American’s identification of the ad- 
monishing sign, ‘‘Quiet is requested 
for the benefit of those who have re- 
tired,’’ would probably been found 
more naming the Library than the 
Pullman Car. There was something 
then about entering the library on 
tip-toe that made the reader think of 
the sick-room, and the color scheme 
—or rather the absence of any color 
other than antiseptic white—complet- 
ed the illusion. The librarian was 
wrapped up in the silences, and so 
were the books and the readers. 

Our Conscience here was justified, 
we thought, because we were protect- 
ing the studious from the inquisitive, 
the thinking man from the thought- 
less man. This very nearly proved 
our undoing, for, in the end, it was 
the Inquisitive and Hard to Please 
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Reader who saved us from being in 
the Museum Business. To begin with, 
his tribe is numerous and once we 
had his interest we had a large and 
growing clientele. With his delighted 
blessing, we have come to realize that 
Silence is not necessarily Golden and 
today we often greet him with music 
as he enters the modern well-lighted 
and tastefully decorated library. Fin- 
ally, in any treatment of the Con- 
science Driven Librarian, one inevita- 
bly comes to The Librarian’s Con- 
science in Professional Organization. 

This chapter should prove very 
helpful to the historian as he surveys 
the complexities that only two and 
a half generations of librarians have 
succeeded in bringing to the Ameri- 
ean Library Association. The aims 
here seem to have been pursued with 
a kind of Corinthian philosophy in 
order to produce an organizational 
structure under which the ALA 
eould be all things to all librarians. 
To work on the many interests of li- 
brarians, scores of committees have 
been created and maintained; on an 
echelon above these have been estab- 
lished Boards which often study the 
same matters; while the whole has 
been further subdivided into divi- 
sions of membership endowed by the 
Constitution with authority to move 
into all areas and carry on independ- 
ent action. 

Four Activities Committees have, 
in turn, surveyed this eternally hardy 
creation that is the ALA and have 
grafted their various treatments up- 
on the Body, including Constitutional 
Provisions requiring, for interpreta- 
tion, nothing short of the efforts and 
minds of a high court. The Fourth 
and last Activities Committee decid- 
ed that enough was enough and wrote 
one final recommendation—abolish- 
ing all such efforts for the future. 

This Organizational Zeal has car- 
ried over into our Annual Confer- 
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ences. The member at Minneapolis 
felt considerably frustrated by the 
number of meetings and the overlap- 
ping in both hours and subject mat- 
ter. I know he was frustrated, for a 
very considerable number have told 
me so. 

It is said that a Bad Conscience 
makes Cowards of Men. Librarians do 
not have Bad Consciences, so I do 
not know about this. I will submit, 
however, that there are a number of 
matters in our profession and in our 
professional organization about which 
we do well to feel Uneasy, and there 
are likely Many Virtues that can 
come from an Uneasy Conscience. 

Librarians long ago began to ex- 
perience an increasing sense of Un- 
easiness over the place accorded them 
in the country’s educational fabric 
and an equal Uneasiness over the 
views and outlooks it was considered 
customary for them to hold. These 
things were a real plague to the 
growth and virility of the profession. 

I do not want to take on any of the 
prerogatives of the dictionary mak- 
ers, but I would define Conscience, 
Uneasy—for librarians, that is—as 
a sense of unhappiness brought on by 
an unwillingness to abide by gen- 
erally accepted limits of activity and 
opportunity ; in short, a kind of itch- 
ing restlessness that can only be cured 
by positive and direct action that en- 
larges the area and effectiveness of 
modern library service. 

And this is good. For from it—or 
from something very much akin to it © 
—has come the resurgence of our con- 
cern with adult education. We do not 
exactly agree on what the library 
should do in adult education; we do 
not even agree on how we should do 
it. But we do know and accept the 
fact that the library hovers over the 
whole of adult education. The Li- 
brary today is OF the community, 
not merely IN it. 
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Something of a sense of Uneasiness 
has led us to cooperation in the use of 
our resources. This one we certainly 
did not come to easily. In fact, we 
are still reluctant, for it is actually 
the librarian, not the farmer. who is 
the real example of rugged indivi- 
dualism. But, our research and ref- 
erence libraries have come to the con- 
viction, with some hedging it is true, 
that no one library can, nor need any 
longer be, all things to all people. 
Thus, we have the Farmington Plan 
and other cooperative agreements. In 
public libraries we have, as one ex- 
ample, the film circuit. Real coopera- 
tion in the sharing and shouldering of 
resource responsibilities will call for 
more than a sense of Uneasiness; it 
will require the best in library states- 
manship. 

In the building of libraries, we 
have definitely forsaken an older 
sense of values. I like to think that it 
was not the Librarian as much as it 
was Mr. Carnegie who gave us the 
dour look — spelled d-o-u-r NOT 
D-i-o-r. I suspect that a large meas- 
ure of the taxpayer’s reluctance to 
open up the purse strings is because 
of memories of that stern and even 
grim building which did not offer the 
appearance of a live, community 
agency. Our Conscience here is Un- 
easy no longer; now we even have 
the architects worried. 

I hope we get more and more Un- 
easy about our national] library con- 
ferences. Perhaps we need still an- 
other committee—this time one on 
How to Protect the Member from the 
Program Makers. Actually, we are 
now running eight conferences in one, 
resulting from the programming of 
seven divisions plus the ALA pro- 
grams. The solution seems clearly to 
rest in some overdue coordination 
and, perhaps, an entirely different 
kind of Conference Program. What 
they say about the wheels of the Gods 
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grinding slowly can also be said about 
the pace at which ALA moves and I 
would not expect that any real 
changes can be considered for the 
Philadelphia Conference in 1955. 
However, the Miami Beach Confer- 
ence in 1956 does allow time. Per- 
sonally, for the Miami Beach Con- 
ference, I am in favor of the kind of 
a program, suggested perhaps in jest, 
by a person in the audience tonight. 
His formula was: Meetings in the 
morning; Recreation in the after- 
noon; Social life in the evening. 
Finally, our Uneasy Conscience has 
led us into the field of political and 
social rights. The passive nature of 


‘libraries is a matter of the past. Sup- 


ported by all and open to all, the pub- 
lie library has traditionally endeav- 
ored to present all viewpoints. This 
seemed to be natural and proper and 
even American in saner days. But, 
recently, because we live in a time 
of great international tension and 
severe national tension, the right and 
responsibility of libraries in the area 
of the Freedom to Read has been 
sharply challenged and deeply tested. 
The Librarian, in company with the 
Publisher, has answered this grave 
threat in ringing language, and by 
considered action, all of which played 
a yeoman’s part in repelling the 
threats in this country against man’s 
political right to read and write that 
which he chooses. 

Hand in hand with this goes the 
determination of the Librarian and 
the Publisher to aid the citizens of 
this country in bringing books and 
libraries to all the people. There can 
be no real Freedom to Read so long 
as 30,000,000 of our citizens have no 
access to books through the public 
library. Let us hope that the Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions in examining Federal grants- 
in-aid will consider what is proper 
and needed for the support of li- 
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braries. They will find, as did the 
U. S. Office of Education in its Pub- 
lic Library Statistics of 1950, that 
the United States has the best library 
service in the country and almost the 
worst. Today ‘‘Our national leaders 
are stressing the need for an under- 
standing, sound-thinking citizenry 
whose judgments are based on full 
access to information. Our educators 
are emphasizing the importance of 
continuing one’s education and train- 
ing after school days are over. Our 
industrial leaders are urging the ne- 
cessity of more competence in the 
trades, business, and the professions. 
Our cultural and religious leaders are 
pleading for greater appreciation of 
the fine arts, the humanities, and in- 
spirational activities of life. In the 
public library, an institution often 
overlooked and neglected, these lead- 
ers and our citizens have at hand an 
agency which, if adequately support- 
ed and staffed, could make an even 
more significant contribution toward 
meeting those needs of the Nation.’’! 


Somewhere in our concern over the 
absence of libraries, we need to con- 
sider also the much greater lack of 
bookstores in the country. There are 
very few bookstores that are reason- 
ably good in quality and coverage, 
for bookstores suffer heavily from 
the economies of book distribution 
and from the reading habits of Amer- 
icans. In the whole matter of making 
books widely available to all the peo- 
ple, we need to lend every encour- 
agement we can to all local outlets. 

The thirty million will not always 
be without books if we, as a profes- 
sion, remain Uneasy in our Consci- 
ence, and if we nurture within our- 
selves an Unrest and a Dissatisfac- 
tion with things as they are, and if 
we firmly continue in the resolution 
that our responsibility is national in 
scope and inescapable under the con- 
victions we so surely hold. 





1. U. S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Office of Education. “Public Li- 
brary Statistics, 1950.” Bulletin 1953, No. 9, 

27. Washington, _ States Government 
Printing Office, 1954 
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It’s time to renew your 1955 SELA membership. Make your check pay- 


able to the Southeastern Library Association and mail to SELA Office, 


Price Gilbert Library, 
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teorgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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Realistic Considerations in Library 
Cooperation “ 


By Rosert B. Downs 


Late next month the Association of 
American Universities and the Asso- 
ciation of Research Libraries have 
scheduled a joint conference to con- 
sider problems of college and univer- 
sity library growth, particularly the 
financial aspects. The conference is 
a response to the increasing concern 
apparently felt by college and uni- 
versity presidents and trustees about 
rising costs of library operations. 

The agenda for the conference will 
deal with such questions as these: 
Are libraries growing too fast? Are 
they too big? Do libraries cost too 
much? Can we, or should we, restrict 
their growth? How large should any 
particular type of library be? Is there 
much hope in storage libraries, Farm- 
ington Plans, division of fields, micro- 
reproduction, and other forms of li- 
brary cooperation ? 

In asking these questions, there is 
no disposition on the part of anyone, 
I believe, to belittle the importance of 
libraries. On the contrary, there is 
general recognition of the fact that 
libraries in the modern world are the 
basis for all teaching, study, and re- 
search, without them, our existing 
system of higher education would col- 
lapse. 

Nevertheless, it must be admitted 
that the library creates some serious 
practical difficulties for every edu- 
cational institution, and the complex- 
ities increase with size. The produc- 
tion of books and other library ma- 
terials goes on at a steadily accele- 





* Address delivered before the College and 
University Section, September 30, 1954, SELA 
Conference. 3 
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rating rate. Paralleling that growth 
is the expansion of library collections. 
*s a consequence, research libraries 
m recent years have been looking in 
a variety of directions for ways and 
means to hold in check the mounting 
flood of materials. National, regional, 
and local union catalogs and union 
lists have been created to locate books 
in other libraries. There are coopera- 
tive purchasing agreements, such as 
the Farmington Plan for the acquisi- 
tion of books published abroad. We 
have established regional storage cen- 
ters for housing little-used books: 
The New England Deposit Library, 
the Midwest Inter-Library Center, 
and the Hampshire Inter-Library 
Center. There are ambitious projects 
for the micro-reproduction of large 
masses of material, in order to reduce 
their bulk for storage purposes. We 
have programs of subject specializa- 
tion among libraries, to limit the num- 
ber of fields each has to cover. These 
and other cooperative schemes are 
constantly being devised, but the 
printed tide continues to roll in upon 
us. Perhaps the time has come to re- 
assess the situation. 

First, let’s examine the financial 
problem. Merely to assert the import- 
ance of books and libraries is unlikely 
to appease the economy-minded pres- 
idents and hard-headed trustees, with 
whom we have to deal, and who have 
to find the dollars to support what 
they consider expensive library oper- 
ations. What are the facts? 

According to the report of the Com- 
mission on Financing Higher Educa- 
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tion, college and university library 
expenditures grew during the decade 
1940-1950 from 18 to 52 million dol- 
lars a year. This was an increase of 
approximately 290 percent—an im- 
pressive figure. Compare it, though, 
to educational and general expendi- 
tures in these same institutions for 
those ten years. The jump there was 
from $482 million to $1,568,000,000, 
or about 325 percent. That is to say, 
the educational and general expendi- 
tures were expanding at a more rapid 
rate than expendtiures for libraries. 
Furthermore, the libraries’ share of 
the institutions’ total expenditures 
dropped from 3.8 percent to 3.4 per- 
cent. A more startling increase than 
those for educational and general pur- 
poses is in the amount of money spent 
on research by colleges and univer- 
sities. For organized research, ex- 
penditures went from $27 million in 
1940 to $222 million in 1950, or more 
than 800 percent—nearly three times 
the library rate. It would be univer- 
sally agreed, I am sure, that libraries 
and research are inseparable. True 
research in any field calls for ade- 
quate library resources, but there is 
little correlation shown here in the 
level of their financial backing. 

There is, in fact, some indication 
of an unfortunate downward trend 
in library support. In the annual com- 
pilation of college and university li- 
brary statistics, published in last Jan- 
uary’s issue of College and Research 
Iibraries, it was reported that: ‘‘A 
greater number of institutions have 
shown a decrease in total library op- 
erating budget this year [i.e., 1952- 
53]. Twenty-five libraries, or 36.7 per- 
cent, showed a decrease this year in 
comparison with seven, or 11.6 per- 
cent, for the previous year.’’ And, I 
should point out, this occurred the 
year before the so-called ‘‘economic 
recession. ”’ 

In relative terms, then, we can con- 
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clude that library costs have increas- 
ed at a slower rate than other ex- 
penses of college and university op- 
erations since 1940. But, are we do- 
ing enough to insure that our insti- 
tutions are getting their money’s 
worth for every dollar spent on li- 
braries? In a recent letter to mem- 
bers of the Association of American 
Universities, President Harold Dodds 
of Princeton University made this 
statement: ‘‘It seems to be general- 
ly agreed that if anything substan- 
tial is to be accomplished in the way 
of library economies. it will be done 
only by the intervention of presi- 
dents and boards of trustees. Neither 
the librarians nor the faculties on the 
whole can be expected to be seriously 
interested in radical changes or econ- 
omies.’” 

There is an _ implication here, 
amounting practically to an accusa- 
tion, that librarians are spendthrifts, 
trying to expand their budgets at the 
expense of the rest of the institution, 
and wasteful of such funds as they 
receive. 

The same point of view is reflected 
in comments by another president, 
Dr. John Millett of Miami Univer- 
sity, Ohio, who wrote that if the pres- 
ent rate of library growth ‘‘were to 
continue, unchecked, and if much 
more income is not provided universi- 
ties; they will soon be in the position 
of having to drop one or two profes- 
sors each year in order to keep up the 
library. This,’’ remarks Dr. Millett, 
‘is an obvious absurdity.”’ 

Those are strong words. Are they 
fair? Let’s examine the record again. 

Librarians, like everybody else, 
have been caught in the upward spi- 
ral of inflation since the outbreak of 
the second World War, fifteen years 
ago. We have seen salaries, wages, 
books, periodical subscriptions, bind- 
ing, equipment, and supplies of all 
kinds in an almost unbroken rise. 
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Furthermore, there have been strong 
outside pressures operating to force 
increases in library costs. Student en- 
rollment has gone up and, according 
to the experts, is just entering an- 
other period of rapid expansion. Fac- 
ulties and staffs have doubled, or even 
trebled, in many institutions. New de- 
partments have been created, making 
demands for additional library fa- 
cilities. The rate of publishing and 
the variety of materials published 
have been stepped up. To offer a cou- 
ple of specific examples, consider the 
United Nations, which in its first two 
years of existence spoke and printed 
more words than its predecessor, the 
League of Nations, produced in a 
quarter of a century. Or look at that 
comparatively new phenomenon, the 
elusive ‘‘research report,’ so-called, 
which is being generated in tens of 
thousands by business, industrial, and 
government agencies. Libraries are 
also paying much more attention than 
ever before to non-book materials— 
maps, slides, motion picture films, 
musie and speech recordings, prints, 
and similar categories. The develop- 
ment of research resources in a mod- 
ern library becomes more complex 
and intricate year by year, and the 
future is unlikely to simplify the 
task. As librarians we would be re- 
miss in our responsibilities, and fail 
to provide adequate service to library 
users if we neglected the multiple 
types of materials demanded by mod- 
ern teaching, research, and scholar- 
ship. 

Personally, I am convinced that no 
substantial economies can be achiev- 
ed in university libraries, or, for that 
matter, any kind of libraries, unless 
the institutions of which they are a 
part are willing to reduce the scope 
of their activities. As long as univer- 
sities insist upon carrying on instruc- 
tion and research in virtually every 
subject under the sun, frequently in 
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competition with each other, the li- 
braries will be expected to support 
these programs by providing materi- 
als and services. Limitations of fields, 
however, is a direction in which uni- 
versities have been reluctant to move. 
The trend is almost invariably to- 
ward expansion, not retraction, ex- 
cept in periods of financial depres- 
sion. More on that point later. 

But just to be fair-minded, let’s 
weigh the statements made by Presi- 
dents Dodds and Millett —- that li- 
brarians are not interested in econ- 
omies—and see how much foundation 
there is in fact for these charges. For 
the past fifty years or more, librari- 
ans have pioneered in cooperative 
movements. They have long recog- 
nized certain realities, e.g., that no 
single library has or can ever obtain 
all the world’s literature, and only 
through joint action is it possible to 
provide the varied resources needed 
and demanded by library users. No- 
where on earth, except in the United 
States and Great Britain have there 
developed such comprehensive and 
successful programs of library co- 
ordination and bibliographical con- 
trol to extend facilities and services. 
These undertakings have had two ma- 
jor purposes: first, and most import- 
ant, to meet the extensive require- 
ments of scholars, students, and re- 
search workers; and, second, to 
achieve the most effective utilization 
of always limited library funds. I 
would not suggest that cooperation 
is a panacea for every problem con- 
fronting libraries, but there can be 
no question that cooperative enter- 
prises have vastly strengthened Amer- 
ican librarianship. Librarians in this 
country have always been willing and 
eager to experiment, to work togeth- 
er, to find more efficient methods, to 
integrate their efforts. 

But we should not be romantic, 
sentimental, and starry-eyed about 
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the business of library cooperation. 
In this field, as elsewhere, some ideas 
are better than others, and we should 
subject them all to a critical analysis. 
If they do not accomplish results 
commensurate with the time, energy, 
money, and thought that go into 
them, reject them and try something 
else. Theoretical proposals frequent- 
ly appear highly plausible and attrac- 
tive, but oftentimes fail in practical 
application. Every important form of 
library cooperation with which I am 
familiar has strong and weak fea- 
tures. In the past, librarians have 
been too prone to accept without criti- 
eal examination almost anything with 
the label ‘‘cooperation’’ attached. So, 
on this occasion, at the risk at times 
of appearing as the devil’s advocate, 
I am going to turn a skeptical eye on 
some of the most publicized types of 
library cooperation, to try to discover 
both their advantages and disadvan- 
tages. 

First, let’s focus our attention on a 
variety which has been considerably 
in the limelight in recent years: the 
regional library center. 

So far as the records show, the idea 
of inexpensive centralized storage for 
little-used books was first advanced 
by President Charles Eliot of Har- 
vard fifty-two years ago. About forty 
years went by, however, before the 
first such cooperative storehouse, the 
New England Deposit Library, was 
opened. Its title is something of a mis- 
nomer and perhaps expresses a hope 
rather than a fact, for the participat- 
ing libraries are all in Boston and 
Cambridge, with Harvard occupying 
more than one-half the space. The li- 
braries retain ownership of materials 
sent to the storage building. 

Certain features of the New Eng- 
land Deposit Library scheme have 
been subject to criticism, in particu- 
lar, the plan of having each library’s 
books shelved separately, with no at- 
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tempt to eliminate duplicates. Con- 
sequently, because each library tends 
to deposit the same classes of materi- 
al, there is extensive over-lapping. 
The critics suggest that if duplicates 
could be withdrawn and disposed of, 
and the remaining collection inter- 
shelved, substantial space gains and 
other economies could be achieved. 
As now organized, cheaper shelving 
is the chief advantage. 

These weaknesses, if they should be 
called that, were avoided by the Mid- 
west Inter-Library Center, when it 
was opened in 1951. Covering an area 
of eight states, from Ohio in the east 
to Minnesota and Kansas in the west, 
the present membership includes six- 
teen institutions, all universities ex- 
cept for the John Crear Library. In- 
dividual ownership is relinquished, 
and materials deposited are given out- 
right to the Center, or it is agreed 
that they shall remain there as long 
as the organization continues in ex- 
istence. Duplicates are weeded out; 
if sixteen copies of the same textbook 
are transferred by member libraries, 
only one is retained permanently. 

The principal categories of ma- 
terial that have been sent to the Mid- 
west Center by the cooperating in- 
stitution are textbooks, college catal- 
ogs, state and foreign government 
publications, foreign dissertations, 
foreign newspapers, directories, book 
dealers’ catalogs, and house organs. 
It would be difficult to find less-used 
materials than these. 

Unlike the New England Deposit 
Library, MILC has set up an inde- 
pendent acquisition program. A ma- 
jority of the founders were of the 
opinion that the storage function is 
insufficient, and the Center should, 
in addition to materials deposited by 
the members, develop a plan for col- 
lecting on its own. Under this ar- 
rangement, the Center is currently 
spending over $13,000 annually, prin- 
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cipally for microfilms of American 
and foreign newspapers and for high- 
ly specialized sets not held by any 
of the members. 

The Midwest Center has now been 
operating for about three years, and 
perhaps this is long enough for some 
tentative evaluations to be in order. 
What are some of its values and draw- 
backs? Clearly, the Center is saving 
individual libraries a _ considerable 
amount of shelf room, and is making 
available more comprehensive groups 
of certain categories of publications 
than were previously found at any 
one spot in the region. There are also 
some psychological benefits in get- 
ting the librarians of the area accus- 
tomed to working together. 

At the same time, we cannot over- 
look weaknesses and liabilities. Be- 
fore the Center was created, it was 
suggested that the $1,000,000 which 
the Carnegie and Rockefeller Foun- 
dations granted for its building and 
organizing expenses might have been 
spent more wisely on micro-reproduc- 
tions of little-used materials, throw- 
ing the originals away. Because of 
poor-quality paper, it is argued that 
this step will eventually be necessary 
in any case, if the publications are 
to be preserved. The present operat- 
ing budget amounts to $85,000 per 
year, enough to finance a sizable film- 
ing program. 

Another question is the extent of 
use. By definition, materials held by 
the Center are little used. Despite a 
system of teletype communication 
connecting the libraries and the Cen- 
ter, the distribution of catalog cards 
for materials stored at the Center, 
and the organization for use of over 
three-quarters of a million items, a 
monthly circulation of 225 items is 
about normal. For the year 1952- 
1953, total circulation was 2,571. 
When one relates that figure to an an- 
nual budget of $85,000, the average 
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cost of every interlibrary loan is $33. 
It can be assumed that as additional 
collections are organized, the use will 
increase somewhat and the per item 
cost will be reduced, but probably 
not much. 

One way to increase use, of course, 
would be to widen the scope of the 
Center collection, with libraries de- 
nositing more useful and more valu- 
able materials. Any proposal in that 
direction, however, would probably 
not be acceptable, for the individual 
libraries would be unwilling to give 
up and pass on to the Center any ma- 
terials of fundamental importance 
likely to be in demand by their local 
clienteles. Faculty opposition is fre- 
quently vociferous even to the trans- 
fer of little-used categories. I am re- 
minded of Fremont Riders remark 
that, ‘‘On one point our scholars all 
seem to be amazingly unanimous; 
they all seem to have a desire—to the 
layman a sometimes incomprehens- 
ible desire—to have their research 
materials available, not in New York 
or California, but under their own 
finger tips wherever they may happen 
to be working.”’ 

There is some concern on the part 
of several university presidents 
whose institutions are members that 
the separate acquisition program for 
the Center may become burdensome 
financially. For that reason, there is 
strong pressure to keep buying with- 
in strict limitations, and not to per- 
mit it to expand too much at the ex- 
pense of book funds for the partici- 
nating libraries. In this connection, 
there is a fear, perhaps unjustified, 
that university administrators may 
use MILC as an excuse not to pro- 
vide adequate support for their own 
libraries. Particularly in the case of 
buildings or building additions, the 
argument is used that nothing new is 
needed because any overflow can be 
transferred to MILC. Book funds 
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might also be affected. If such an at- 
titude should develop, it could have 
unfortunate consequences. 

One of the features of the MILC 
organization is the use of teletype. 
This experiment in communications 
was conceived of as a substitute or 
alternative to a regional union cata- 
log. The theory was that the libraries 
eould get in touch quickly with each 
other, and with the Center, to locate 
books wanted and to perform similar 
union catalog services. In actual 
practice, however, it does not seem 
to me that teletype is an adequate 
substitute for a union ecatalog. It 
would be cumbersome, expensive, and 
time-consuming to send messages to 
all the connected libraries. One might 
term teletype a shotgun approach as 
opposed to the union catalog rifle. A 
not inconsiderable item, also, is the 
cost of teletype. For the current year, 
basic service rentals on TWX equip- 
ment for the fourteen libraries in 
which installations have been made 
amount to $3,600, and message 
charges are in addition. New and 
higher rates have reeently gone into 
effect. 

A few other basic problems con- 
nected with MILC might be mention- 
ed briefly. One is giving particular 
eoncern to the presidents of state uni- 
versities. This is the matter of own- 
ership. Who owns the materials held 
by MILC? Can a state institution, say 
Indiana University, legally contrib- 
ute toward the purchase of a journal 
set to go into another library, not offi- 
cially a part of the University? How 

onld it be determined what part be- 
longs to Indiana and what parts to 
Wisconsin and Minnesota? The only 
reasonable answer is that the member 
libraries are paying for services, and 
the materials bought must be con- 
sidered the property of MILC, though 
it may require special legislation in 
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some states to legalize this concep- 
tion or principle. 

Another question relates to inem- 
bership dues. Membership assess- 
ments are based on a three-way form- 
ula: the size of the library book fund, 
the number of doctoral degrees grant- 
ed, and the distance of each institu- 
tion from the Center. As applied, the 
formula results in payments ranging 
from $1,329, for the Illinois Institute 
of Technology, to about $9,100 each 
for the University of Wisconsin and 
the University of Illinois, certainly 
a wide spread. Members paying at the 
higher levels are inclined to question 
the validity of the scheme. It might 
be maintained, for example, that the 
smaller institutions gain more from 
the Center than the large universi- 
ties, with their strong library re- 
sources. This, of course, is the old 
argument over the service basis, and 
it is likely that the rich will continue 
to be soaked. 

As William Dix stated in a report 
issued a few months ago: 

“It is too early to pass judge- 
ment on the effectiveness of the 
Midwest Center, either in enrich- 
ing the research holdings of the 
region or in realizing the inherent 
economies; it must be reported 
now that the present opinion of 
the presidents, librarians, and 
scholars of the member institu- 
tions is mixed. The financial prob- 
lem is whether such factors as the 
physical distance of some libraries 
from the Center, institutional ri- 
valries, and the needs of scholars on 
the various campuses will permit 
the assembling at the Center of a 
collection of sufficient importance 
to justify the expense of maintain- 
ing it. As a pioneering venture in 
cooperation the Midwest Inter- 
Library Center merits the most 
careful study.” 


I would agree with Dr. Dix’s analysis. 

A smaller enterprise of the same 
general character is the Hampshire 
Inter-Library Center, at South Had- 
ley, Massachusetts, which has now 
been in operation for about two years. 
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Three college libraries—Mt. Holyoke, 
Smith, and Amherst—are pooling re- 
search collections in the Mt. Holyoke 
Library, selling or otherwise dispos- 
ing of duplicates. The cooperating 
libraries have similar interests, there 
is not too much discrepancy in the 
size of the libraries, and they are 
within a few miles distance of each 
other—facts that doubtless contrib- 
ute to the success of the plan. 

For the past several years propos- 
als for establishment of a cooperative 
regional library have been under con- 
sideration by librarians of large re- 
search institutions in the Northeast- 
ern states. Harvard, Yale, Columbia, 
and the New York Public Library 
have led the discussions, but the Li- 
brary of Congress, Princeton, Penn- 
sylvania, and Cornell have also par- 
ticipated. The stated purposes would 
be about the same as MILC, i.e., to 
develop a collection of materials to 
meet the research needs of the region, 
and to provide inexpensive storage to 
relieve over-crowded buildings. There 
is not unanimous agreement, however, 
on the objectives, nor on such points 
as location, control, and financing of 
the Center. Consequently, the project 
has not yet gone beyond the discus- 
sion stage. 

I have spent a disproportionate 
amount of time, perhaps, on a discus- 
sion of regional centers, partly be- 
cause it is one of the newest, most am- 
bitious, and most publicized forms of 
library cooperation, but more par- 
ticularly because I understand that 
proposals for similar centers have 
been made for libraries in the South- 
east, and I think you should know 
something of the pros and cons be- 
fore entering into such a program. 

Another major form of library co- 
operation is bibliographical centers 
and union catalogs, a field in which 
I have had a long-time interest. Any 
scheme of national bibliographical 
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control must rest primarily upon 
these agencies. 

At the head of our system of union 
catalogs, of course, is the National 
Union Catalog in the Library of Con- 
gress. Though it has been in operation 
for more than fifty years, its record 
of locations of books in American li- 
braries is still far from complete. Ac- 
cording to its latest report, however, 
the National Union Catalog is able 
to locate in some library at least one 
copy of 79 percent of the titles for 
which it is asked to search. When one 
considers the fact that these are gen- 
erally books which have been search- 
ed for elsewhere without success, the 
percentage of locations is high. 

Two problems face the National 
Union Catalog at this time. One is the 
question of future growth, to cover 
millions of titles in libraries not yet 
reported. A solution is largely con- 
tingent upon adequate financial sup- 
port from the U. S. Congress. Second 
is the question of how the Catalog 
can be made of maximum value. Pro- 
posals have been made for its repro- 
duction or publication, in order to 
make copies available to any research 
libraries wishing to purchase them. 
The Association of Research Librar- 
ies has a committee investigating 
ways and means for bringing about 
publication. 

Like the National Catalog, the pri- 
mary concern of regional centers is 
the location of books, periodicals, and 
other materials, but they frequently 
perform a variety of added fune- 
tions, such as taking the lead in re- 
gional cooperative projects, the de- 
velopment of specialization agree- 
ments and coordinated acquisitions 
among libraries of the area, aid to 
individual libraries in cataloging and 
classification, serving as clearing 
houses for inter-library loans, and the 
preparation of subject bibliographies. 

Regional union catalogs have strong 
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opponents and proponents. Their 
critics claim they are uneconomical, 
and that their continuation would be 
unjustified if the National Union Cat- 
alog were properly completed. It is 
suggested further that the rapidity 
of modern means of communication 
—telephone, telegraph, teletype, air 
mail, and, perhaps soon, facsimile 
transmission—renders unjustifiable 
the expense of maintaining a decen- 
tralized system of union catalogs, 
and points to the desirability of hav- 
ing one big catalog, as complete as 
possible, for the whole country. 
Apparently equally valid argu- 
ments are offered in support of the 
regional plan, among them that the 
regional centers are providing a wid- 
er range of services than the National 
Catalog; second, that the National 
Catalog could not afford to take over 
all the bibliographical services which 
regional centers render locally; and, 
third, the decentralized arrangement 
gives impetus to extensive coopera- 
tion among libraries in the regions 
where the centers are located—a stim- 
ulus that would not be felt from a re- 
mote national organization. The fact 
that libraries in the regions where 
bibliographical centers are located 
are willing to support them financi- 
ally, as they are doing in Denver, Se- 
attle, and Philadelphia, is a tribute 
to their effectiveness and value. 
After having been a student of 
union catalog problems for the past 
twenty years, I am convinced that 
maximum development of the Na- 
tional Union Catalog should be a 
prime objective of any union catalog 
program for the country. The need 
for regional union catalogs probably 
varies in direct ratio to the distance 
from Washington. Because of time 
and transportation factors, union eat- 
alogs for the Rocky Mountain area 
and the Pacific Coast, for imstance, 
are more vital than for those states 
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in close proximity to the National 
Catalog. Where local, state, or re- 
gional union catalogs make signifi- 
cant contributions to programs of li- 
brary cooperation, as they do in At- 
lanta-Athens, Nashville, and Chapel 
Hill-Durham, however, they can be 
justified on many grounds. 

Proceeding now to still another im- 
portant aspect of the field of coopera- 
tion, it has always appeared to me 
that subject specialization among li- 
braries offers one of the most fruitful 
and promising devices for successful 
cooperation. Furthermore, there have 
been some substantial accomplish- 
ments in that area, though far below 
the potentialities. Two noteworthy il- 
lustrations of recent years have been 
the Cooperative Acquisitions Project 
for European wartime publications, 
sponsored by the Library of Congress 
shortly after the end of the second 
World War, and the ‘‘Farmington 
Plan,’’ sponsored by the Association 
of Research Libraries. The Farming- 
ton Plan, designed to acquire for 
American libraries all books of re- 
search value published abroad, began 
in 1948, with only three western Eu- 
ropean countries. Subsequently, the 
undertaking expanded until now it is 
practically world-wide in scope, tak- 
ing in 99 countries. Each of the 60 
cooperating libraries has assumed re- 
sponsibility for one or more specific 
subject fields or geographical areas, 
and for listing all acquisitions in the 
National Union Catalog. 

Like every new, large, and ambi- 
tious program, the Farmington Plan 
has critics. Some suggest that it is too 
inclusive, and is bringing into our 
libraries much material of little or 
no value. These critics would recom- 
mend a more highly selective policy. 
On the other side, there are equally 
vocal spokesmen for the point of view 
that practically everything published 
ebroad should be made available 
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somewhere in the United States. The 
middle course between these two ex- 
tremes is now being steered by the 
Farmington Plan directors. In one 
respect, the Plan has a major hiatus. 
For simplicity of operation at the out- 
set, only monographic works were in- 
cluded, omitting the vastly import- 
ant area of serial publications, news- 
papers, and government documents. 
While recognizing that the complexi- 
ties of the serial field are considerably 
greater than those associated with 
monographie works, eventually the 
Farmington Plan must extend its cov- 
erage to all types of publications to 
be of maximum service to American 
research and scholarship. 

‘“‘The Farmington Plan stands at 
present as the sole major landmark 
toward a comprehensive plan of spe- 
cialization,’’ remarked William Dix, 
though there are various local agree- 
ments between libraries (a number 
of which are in the South), and a few 
individual libraries have attempted 
to formulate acquisition policies for 
themselves. Why has not this obvious 
type of library cooperation been more 
generally accepted and utilized? The 
villain, I think unquestionably, has 
been competitive institutional ambi- 
tions and rivalries, as previously indi- 
cated. In some cases, the librarians 
have tried to expand in every direc- 
tion, each wanting to rival the Brit- 
ish Museum or the Library of Con- 
gress, and have been unwilling to lim- 
it the scope of their activities. More 
frequently, however, especially among 
universities, administrators and trus- 
tees have been determined to develop 
graduate study, research, and teach- 
ing into every field offered by any 
other university, and naturally the 
libraries have been required to sup- 


port these activities. That is, the li- 
brarians are not free agents in the 
matter of specialization, but ser- 
vants of their institutions. Unless we 
can obtain a more rational and states- 
manlike approach among educational 
leaders, the outlook in this direction 
is not particularly bright. 

Though I am not as closely in 

touch with developments in the South 
as most of you here today, it is my 
understanding that one of the chief 
problems confronting the Southern 
Regional Education Board is to make 
agreements on cooperation stick. For 
example, plans for establishing and 
supporting regional schools of medi- 
cine, dentistry, veterinary medicine, 
nursing, social work, forestry, and 
other fields in which the Board is in- 
terested will be doomed if state pride 
and rivalries should lead to setting up 
new schools in every state, and edu- 
cational facilities duplicated unneces- 
sarily. No matter how willing librar- 
ians are to cooperate, they cannot do 
the job alone. The tail cannot wag the 
dog. 
_ There are some other significant 
cooperative efforts which ought to be 
reviewed in any thoroughgoing analy- 
sis — cooperative cataloging, union 
lists, surveys of resources, photo- 
graphic reproduction, duplicate ex- 
changes, inter-library loans. These, 
too, have both commendable and ques- 
tionable aspects. They likewise should 
be viewed by librarians as dispas- 
sionately and objectively as the scien- 
tist in his laboratory looks at a speci- 
men under a microscope, or as the 
English professor coldly dissects a 
beautiful piece of poetry. 

What I am suggesting in my talk 
this afternoon comes down, I think, 
to this point: a plea for the use of 
the scientific approach. An increas- 
ing number of our college, univer- 
sity, and research librarians have been 
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Library Cooperation in the Southeast 
HISTORICAL ASPECTS 


By StTanLEY WEstT 


In the July 13, 1935, issue of 
School and Society there appeared 
an article by Robert Downs and Har- 
vey Branscomb entitled ‘‘A Plan for 
University Cooperation.’’ The plans 
for library cooperation were a part 
of the larger project for cooperation 
between Duke University and the 
University of North Carolina. One of 
the first steps in the library program 
was the duplication and exchange of 
author cards in the catalogs of the 
two libraries, made possible by a 
grant from the General Education 
Board. The plan envisioned assign- 
ment of certain subject areas to either 
one or the other of the institutions 
and the avoidance of as much dupli- 
cation as possible, with the purpose 
of developing one outstanding library 
center. As the center has grown. the 
expansion of the two institutions has 
made difficult the assignment of re- 
sponsibility for the subject fields, 
but the two author catalogs have been 
maintained and have constituted 
models for similar projects in other 
institutions. 

The Library Journal for February 
15, 1939, reports that on January 15, 
of that year, the General Education 
Board gave $2,500,000 toward the de- 
velopment of a great university cen- 
ter in Atlanta, of which Emory, Ag- 
nes Scott, Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology, Columbia Theological Semi- 
nary, the High Museum and School 
of Art, and the University of Georgia 
would be participating members. 
Part of this was to be used for the de- 
velopment of the libraries of the in- 
stitutions. The announcement stated 
that a ‘‘union list of serial publica- 
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tions in the Atlanta district has al- 
ready been made and with this list 
as a guide files of foreign journals, 
learned society publications, or little- 
used materials will not be duplicat- 
ed ..., as all library privileges will 
be freely granted to the faculties and 
students of the cooperating institu- 
tions.’’ As part of the plan, union 
catalogs of the holdings of participat- 
ing libraries were established at Em- 
ory and the University of Georgia. 
This catalog, also, has been maintain- 
ed throughout the years. 

The Library Journal for July, 
1939, contained an article by Fred- 
erick Kuhlman, stating that the Gen- 
eral Education Board, in 1938, had 
made a grant of $1,000,000 toward 
the building of a library which would 
serve three institutions in Nashville: 
Vanderbilt, George Peabody College, 
and Searritt College. Mr. Kuhlman 
had been made director of the joint 
libraries in 1936 and the building was 
a part of a long-range plan for edu- 
cational cooperation between the three 
institutions. A union eatalog of the 
holdings of the larger libraries of 
Nashville was to be supported by ap- 
propriations from the three institu- 
tions. Its original purpose differed 
from that of the other two projects, 
and this library has achieved a closer 
integration of the library holdings of 
these institutions than either of the 
other two projects. It has come to be 
accepted as the common library of 
the three institutions. 

Although other projects exist, these 
are the three which have exerted 
greatest infiuence on current think- 
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ing in the Southeast. It is important 
to notice that all three’ of these li- 
brary projects are but parts of larger 
cooperative programs between the in- 
stitutions which they serve. The union 
catalog aspects of all three plans have 
been continuously maintained since 
their inauguration. The greatest dif- 
ficulty on the part of the North Caro- 
lina and Atlanta projects has been 
the coordination of the purchases of 
the institutions, and there have been 
virtually no instances of actual co- 
operative purchases, in the sense that 
two or more institutions have joined 
in the purchase of a set to be placed 
in one of them. The uniformly suc- 
cessful part of these library plans has 
been the providing of information 
concerning their joint holdings. 

Another step forward in the task 
of securing information on the bibli- 
ographical resources of the region 
was made in 1938 with the publica- 
tion of Mr. Downs’ Resources of 
Southern Libraries. This, through 
the years, has been an invaluable aid 
in making available information of a 
general nature concerning the hold- 
ings of southern libraries. It has in a 
sense served as a starting point in 
subsequent thinking regarding sur- 
veys of material. 

Also important in the long-term 
thinking regarding cooperation was 
another work edited by Robert 
Downs, Union Catalogs in the United 
States, 1942, which proposed logical 
regions for cooperative projects. It 
was on the basis of his suggested Re- 
gion Eleven that in 1948 invitations 
were sent to the librarians of the lar- 
ger institutional libraries in Ala- 
bama, Georgia, South Carolina, and 
Florida to attend a meeting in con- 
junction with the organizational 
meeting of the Board of Control for 
Southern Regional Education (now 
the Southern Regional Education 
Board). The purpose of that concur- 
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rent meeting of librarians was to con- 
sider library aspects of the plan for 
regional education. If certain insti- 
tutions were to undertake superlative 
programs of teaching and research 
in given areas their libraries must 
necessarily develop strong holdings on 
those subjects. It was agreed that a 
library survey which would disclose 
the bibliographical resources of the 
region would be essential to any long- 
range plan of graduate and profes- 
sional work on a regional scale. 

From its beginning as a meeting 
of the librarians in this conceptual 
Region Eleven, the idea of a survey 
grew during the years until at one 
time the thinking was in terms of the 
whole area (fourteen states) covered 
by the Southern Regional Education 
Board. It gradually became evident, 
however, that the area was so large 
that it constituted more than one bib- 
ligraphical region and that institu- 
tions on the borders of the region 
were tied closely, by means of com- 
munication and transportation, to li- 
braries in other regions. 

Another factor which became ap- 
parent was that commitments made in 
the .existing cooperative projects in 
North Carolina and Tennessee must 
be recognized. For example, it was 
realized that the plan at Duke and 
the University of North Carolina had 
developed because it answered a need, 
and that a large part of the funds 
and creative energy which would: be 
available for cooperative projects in 
those two libraries would be absorbed 
in the maintenance and expansion of 
that plan. This has proved to be true. 
In recent years the plan has been en- 
larged to include the North Carolina 
State College and the Women’s Col- 
lege of the University of North Caro- 
lina. Plans have been made to inte- 
grate more closely the collections of 
these institutions; union lists of seri- 
als in the sciences and social sciences 
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are being prepared with the purpose 
of discontinuing unnecessary sub- 
scriptions and of bringing into the 
area others not now available. 

It became evident that any real- 
istic, over-all regional plan must en- 
vision clusters of cooperating insti- 
tutions. The thinking concerning one 
such plan came to be more and more 
of the ‘‘deep South,’’ with Atlanta, 
because of its transportation and com- 
munication advantages, as the center. 
Six institutions, whose libraries had 
been cooperating to a limited extent, 
agreed to conduct a pilot study for 
one year to determine in what areas 
further cooperation could be achiev- 
ed. After several meetings under the 
auspices of the Southern Regional 
Education Board, the organization 
has taken the form of a ‘‘Georgia- 
Florida Committee for Planning Re- 
search Library Cooperation.’’ Rich- 
ard Harwell, of Emory University, 
has been made executive secretary 
and Harley W. Chandler, Vice-Pres- 
ident for Academie Affairs, Univer- 
sity of Florida, has been made chair- 
man of the committee. This commit- 








tee is composed not only of the librar- 
ian but also of a representative of 
the president of each institution. 

In summary, twenty years after 
the first joint faculty committee was 
appointed at Duke and the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina to work out 
plans for the earliest of the three li- 
brary projects, all three seem to be 
in a healthy condition. Their prog- 
ress has not always been at an even 
speed, and to a high degree has been 
dependent on the thinking of the fac- 
ulties and administrations of the in- 
stitutions concerned. The plans for 
the proposed enlargement of the At- 
lanta project will face the difficul- 
ties of covering a much larger area 
than either of the other two as well as 
of operating with fewer connect- 
ing links between the participating 
institutions. It is hoped however that 
the Southern Regional Education 
Board will provide the necessary 
framework and that by providing for 
active participation on the committee 
of a member of the university admin- 
istration the project will be integrat- 
ed with the institutions at the high- 
est level. 


THE GEORGIA-FLORIDA COMMITTEE FOR PLANNING 
RESEARCH LIBRARY COOPERATION 


By RicHarpD HARWELL 


Can six libraries be cheaper than 
one? The answer is obvious. But: six 
libraries working together ean pro- 
vide resources for research that are 
beyond the means of any one of the 
libraries acting alone. 

Firmly believing that library co- 
operation on the research level is pos- 
sible, as well as desirable, Emory Uni- 
versity, Florida State University, the 
Georgia Institute of Technology, the 
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University of Florida, the University 
of Georgia, and the University of 
Miami have joined with the Southern 
Regional Education Board to create 
the Georgia-Florida Committee for 
Planning Researeh Library Coopera- 
tion. In July the Committee appoint- 
ed Richard Harwell its Executive 
Secretary, and actual functioning of 
the project began in October. 

As its title emphasizes, the work 
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of the Georgia-Florida Committee for 
1954-55 is a planning job.. The proj- 
ect was established on a one-year bas- 
is. If, within a year, some methods 
can be devised for effective inter- 
institutional cooperation, then the 
project can be implemented as a go- 
ing concern and might well give a 
new dimension to research resources 
in the South. Not to exclude any po- 
tentially interested institutions, not 
to neglect any special resources of 
other libraries, but to hold the size 
of the planning operation within man- 
ageable bounds, only six libraries are 
presently participating. A work-con- 
ference, however, is planned near the 
close of the Committee’s year. At that 
time the accomplishments to date will 
be considered not only by the Geor- 
gia-Florida Committee itself but also 
by representatives of such other 
Southeastern libraries and universi- 
ties as are interested. 

Library cooperation is not a new 
idea. The simplest concept of a li- 
brary is in itself a cooperative idea, 
and any library which serves a wider 
public than a single owner is a co- 
operative idea in action. Nor is co- 
operation between university libraries 
new, and some of the better known 
examples of such cooperation are 
those already in the South. But the 
work of the Georgia-Florida Commit- 
tee is not projected on the same lines 
as any of those. It is not an imitation 
of the Farmington Plan nor of the 
Midwest Inter-Library Center. It is 
an attempt to find answers to the 
problems of overwhelming growth, 
answers best related to those prob- 
lems as they occur in a relatively 
homogenous set of Southern libraries. 
This is a home-grown effort to over- 
come home-grown problems. And, as 
Vice-President Harley W. Chandler 
of the University of Florida reported 
after the recent Monticello Confer- 
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ence on Financial Problems of Re- 
search Libraries at Monticello, Illi- 
nois: ‘‘ We in the South can take heart 
that our problems are not on the same 
scale as the problems of the large 
midwestern libraries. We are not 
bound by the traditions of long re- 
search and large collections in find- 
ing solutions.’’ 

The current project is the result 
of preliminary work by many hands. 
Its present form is largely a product 
of the indefatigable effort and unre- 
lenting insistence on its worth of 
Stanley West, Librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Florida; Dorothy M. Cros- 
land, Director of Libraries at Geor- 
gia Tech; and George F. Gant of the 
Southern Regional Education Board. 
The coming to the South of Norman 
Kilpatrick, Director of Libraries at 
Florida State University; Ernest C. 
Colwell, Vice-President of Emory 
University ; and Guy R. Lyle, Direc- 
tor of Libraries at Emory, has added 
three individuals with direct experi- 
ence in previous projects for library 
and university cooperation. W. Por- 
ter Kellam, Director of Libraries of 
the University of Georgia, and John 
QO. Eidson, Director of the University 
Center in Georgia, both bring experi- 
ence from a local cooperative proj- 
ect. And Archie McNeal, Director of 
Libraries at the University of Miami, 
has had experience in cooperation in 
both Tennessee and Florida. Such in- 
stitutional representatives as Vice- 
President Chandler, Lloyd W. Chap- 
in, Dean of Faculties at Georgia 
Tech; James M. Godard, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the University of Miami, and 
M. W. Carothers, Dean of the Gradu- 
ate School of Florida State Univer- 
sity add administrative strength and 
experience to the Georgia-Florida 
Committee. 

The general problem before the 
Committee was stated in a memoran- 
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dum of the Southern Regional Edu- 
cation Board in January 1954: ‘‘ Most 
southern universities will have to 
double or triple their research librar- 
ies within the next ten years to serve 
their announced graduate and pro- 
fessional programs. The cost of doub- 
ling a 500,000 volume library is 
about $3,000,000—$2,000,000 for ac- 
quiring and cataloging books and 
$1,000,000 for construction of shelf 
and service space. The increased an- 
nual cost of operating and maintain- 
ing such a library is about $50,000. 
Since southern universities are faced 
with serious financial problems be- 
cause of increasing enrollments and 
expanding programs, and since a 
large percentage of the volumes in a 
research library are seldom used 
though expensive and often hard to 
find, there is an incentive to discover 
some methods of meeting research 
needs at lower cost. 

‘“It is estimated that one-fourth of 
the volumes of a research library are 
seldom used but expensive and hard 
to find. At least one-half of the vol- 
umes of a research library present 
more of a housing than a circulation 
problem. A university which plans to 
add 500,000 volumes to its research 
library could save $1,500,000 in eapi- 
tal outlay if it could rely upon some 
other source for 250,000 expensive 
and seldom used volumes, and $25,000 
annually in operating costs.”’ 

Recognizing the basic problem as 
one common to all the institutions, 
representatives of the Southern Re- 
gional Education Board and_ the 
schools now forming the Georgia- 
Florida Committee met in Atlanta in 
March and determined on an organi- 
zational procedure and_ objectives 
which were later embodied in a Mem- 
orandum of Agreement and signed by 
representatives of each institution 
and the Board. 

The heart of the project lies in the 
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statement of the Memorandum of 
Agreement: 


“The Committee is authorized 
and directed, with the assistance of 
the Executive Secretary who shall 
be directly responsible to the 
Chairman of the Committee, to 
perform the following functions: 
1. Make a survey of research col- 

lections of the cooperating uni- 
versities and explore ways to 
strengthen such collections and 
to relate them to specialized 
graduate and professional pro- 
grams. 

2. Formulate a method to share 
library collections. 

3. Undertake an evaluation of and 
prepare recommendations con- 
cerning the Atlanta-Athens Area 
Union Catalog. 

4. Develop a method to exchange 
and coordinate information 
about acquisitions. 

5. Sponsor a work-conference of 
representatives of the parties to 
this agreement, and of other 
universities in the Southeast, in 
order to assess its work and re- 
commendations, and in order 
to reach conclusions about the 
implementation of methods to 
cooperatively plan the use of 
research libraries in appropri- 
ate Southeastern states and ac- 
quisitions for them.” 


Work was begun in the office of 
the Committee in October. A subse- 
quent committee meeting has further 
defined the work so that the immedi- 
ate objectives will be the production 
of profiles of the participating librar- 
ies on the general plan of R. B. 
Downs’s Resources of Southern Li- 
braries and, as a pilot project, a union 
list of serials in chemistry and Ameri- 
can literature. Consideration of the 
Committee’s relationship to the pres- 
ent Atlanta-Athens Area Union Cat- 
alog is being deferred pending a re- 
study of the catalog by the Univer- 
sity Center in Georgia. Formulation 
of methods to share co'lections and to 
coordinate information about aecqui- 
sitions are dependent upon the re- 
sults of the survey and will be con- 
sidered later in the year. A sub-com- 
mittee of Messrs. West, Chapin, and 
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Harwell has been appointed to plan 
the 1955 work-conference. 

As the Committee begins its work 
it is by no means over-confident that 
it will accomplish all of its objec- 
tives. But it feels strongly that the 
problems must be tackled now. The 
libraries have grown from a com- 
bined total of less than a half million 
volumes in 1935 to well over two mil- 
lion in 1954. Even at the present rate 
of growth (which will probably in- 
crease) the combined total will pass 
three million by 1960. Present dupli- 
eation of titles is estimated to run 
as high as sixty per cent in the Uni- 
versity libraries. If this duplication 
can be reduced to forty per cent in 
the next million volumes added and 
if the gain can be shared by all of the 
libraries each library will, in effect, 
have the benefit of a net gain of 
166,000 volumes above the number it 
has purchased from its own funds. 
Estimating the cost of acquisition, 
processing, and cataloging in a large 
library at $4.00 per volume this rep- 








resents an addition in resources ap- 
proximating that to be gained by the 
expenditure of $664,000—certainly 
less than the cost of maintaining ad- 
ministrative and communication fa- 
cilities for a cooperative center. 

The Committee is conscious that 
books are expensive, that buildings 
are expensive, that library adminis- 
tration is expensive. It does not en- 
vision its work as a money-saving de- 
vice. But, with the costs of library 
maintenance constantly increasing, it 
looks upon its work as a_ possible 
means of making available money go 
farther, of securing more library re- 
sources for the Region for the same 
amount of library money. Unless 
some methods can be found to make 
this goal practicable, research librar- 
ies in this area will be in the posi- 
tion of trying to subsist on only a 
half loaf. It will be better to share a 
whole loaf. 

What we can scarcely hope to do 
alone the Committee is more than 
hopeful we can do together. 
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Lubetzky Report: A New Look 
At Cataloging Rules’ 


By CuyDE PETTUS 


There are few better ways to arouse 
interest generally among librarians 
than to propose, or prepare, a code 
of cataloging rules. Panizzi’s pioneer 
code. prepared in 1841 when the 
Britsh Museum printed catalog was 
in prospect, provoked a storm of 
acrimonious criticism characterized 
by an English librarian as ‘‘the bat- 
tle of the rules.’’ Just a hundred 
years later (1941) the preliminary 
second edition of the ALA rules 
brought on a heated discusison of 
administrators and catalogers of a 
‘“‘erisis in cataloging’’ resulting from 
this compilation of numerous and 
eomplex rules. The ‘‘battle of the 
rules’’ was decided by the Commis- 
sioners of the British Museum in 
Panizzi’s favor and the ‘‘91 rules’’ 
became established practice and the 
forerunner of all later codes for au- 
thor entry. A panacea for the ‘‘crisis’’ 
has not yet been reached but the 
report we are today discussing shows 
that the matter has not been forgot- 
ten. 

The chief critic of the 1941 rules 
was Dr. Andrew Osborn, who saw 
the elaborate code as the result of a 
“‘legalistic’’ theory of cataloging, ac- 
cording to which ‘‘there must be 
rules and definitions to govern every 
point that arises.’"’ To this he op- 
posed a ‘‘pragmatic’’ theory which 
substitutes basic principles for mul- 
tiplicity of rules and accordingly 
leaves much to the judgment of the 
eataloger. The long discussion that 
followed resulted in the separation 





* Address delivered before the Catalog Sec- 
tion, October 1, 1954, SHLA Conference. 
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of the two parts of the code, and the 
1949 code included rules for entry 
only. Certain changes were made in 
this permanent second edition, but 
the criticisms did not cease and it 
was generally felt, even by the edi- 
tors, that a thorough revision was 
unavoidable. The critical study now 
before us, entitled ‘‘Cataloging Rules 
and Principles,’’* is the necessary 
preparation for a thorough revision 
of the 1949 ALA rules. The study 
was made by Seymour Lubetzky, of 
the Library of Congress staff, for the 
Board of Cataloging Policy of the 
ALA Division of Cataloging and 
Classification. In approving the as- 
signment of Mr. Lubetzky to the 
project the Library of Congress rec- 
ognized the national significance of 
the undertaking and the importance 
of the effort to improve cataloging 
rules. 

The Report is the spade work for 
the new code of rules. Its objective is 
‘*to point out the weaknesses of our 
cataloging code and to indicate how 
our-rules could be improved—that is, 
to clear the ground and lay the foun- 
dation for a revision of the rules.’ 
Issued in March, 1953, it has been 
distributed widely both in this coun- 
try and abroad, and a lively discus- 
sion of the findings and conclusions 
of Mr. Lubetzky has ensued. A con- 
ference sponsored by the Board of 
Cataloging Policy was held in Los 
Angeles, June 22, 1953, when the va- 
~ 4, Andrew D. Osborn, “The Crisis in Cata- 
loging,” Library Quarterly 11: 395, October, 
— Seymour Lubetzky. Cataloging Rules and 
Principles. . . . Washington, Library of Con- 


gress, 1953. 
3. Ibid, p. ix. 
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rious points of view of catalogers, 
reference librarians, teachers of cata- 
loging, and administrators were pre- 
sented. A number of critical articles 
have appeared in print, and regional 


groups have had a share in the dis-, 


eussion. A pooling of opinion of all 
concerned is of prime necessity in an 
undertaking of such general import- 
ance. 

The Report consists of three parts. 
The first is concerned with the struc- 
ture of the present code, and con- 
siders such questions as ‘‘Is this rule 
necessary?’’ ‘‘Is it properly related 
to the other rules in the code?’’ and 
“Ts it consistent in purpose and prin- 
ciple with the other rules?’’ Not ev- 
ery rule is examined but a sufficent 
number for Mr. Lubetzky to answer 
all three questions in the negative. 
He explains that this situation has 
developed because many of the rules 
were designed to fit specific cases 
rather than the bibliographical con- 
ditions which caused them. For most 
of us this part of the Report brings 
about a surprised new look at the 
rules; and not just a look, because 
a substantiation of Mr. Lubetzky’s 
points requires careful study. It is 
probably true that few of us—with 
the possible exception of instructors 
who have the obligation of making 
them meaningful to students—have 
really read the rules. Our immediate 
purpose is served by consulting them. 
If we read them now, under Mr. 
Lubetzky’s guidance, we shall make 
unexpected discoveries such as the 
sixteen rules for the entry of works 
by more than one author. A more 
simply constructed and logically re- 
lated code is clearly needed, and one 
can accept this part of the Report 
with few reservations. 

Part II is concerned with the de- 
velopment of the rules for corporate 
entry, an earlier special interest of 
Mr. Lubetzky. By showing the objec- 
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tive of these rules in the earlier codes 
and tracing the involved course fol- 
lowed in the later history of corporate 
entries, he accounts for the principal 
complexities of the 1949 code. No 
suggestions for change are made in 
this section of the Report, but a 
situation that calls for change is quite 
apparent. 

Having established the deficiencies 
of the present rules in parts I and IT 
Mr. Lubetzky proceeds in part III 
to restate and reaffirm the objectives 
that have been implicit, but never 
clearly set down as guides, in the 
earlier codes of rules; and to show 
how principles based on these objec- 
tives can become the framework of 
the new rules. This section which 
suggests a pattern for the new code 
is the most important and the most 
controversial part of the Report. But 
agreement or disagreement with any 
of the numerous details should not 
be allowed to distract our attention 
from the plan as a whole. 

The first objective is to enable the 
user of the catalog to determine 
readily whether or not the library 
has the book he wants. This is in- 
grained in the thinking of catalogers 
and hardly seems questionable. There 
are a few prefatory remarks in the 
1908 ALA code that imply that the 
rules were designed to enter books 
in the way that readers will look for 
them. But practical difficulties are 
indicated: ‘‘Strict consistency in a 
rule and uniformity in its applica- 
tion sometimes lead to practices which 
elash with the public’s habitual way 
of looking at things. When these 
habits are general and deeply rooted 
it is unwise for the cataloger to ig- 
nore them, even if they demand a 
sacrifice of system and simplicity.’” 
This suggests that the user of the 
catalog is sometimes inconsistent and 


4. Catalog Rules: Author and Title Entries. 
. . . Chicago, American Library Association, 
1908. p. ix. ’ 
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ilogical in his approach, and when 
this is the case the rules are to aban- 
don uniformity and logic. A com- 
promise, is of course, alternative 
rules, many of which are found in 
both the 1908 and the 1949 codes. 


These are confusing to the student 
and the beginning cataloger who want 
an authoritative statement in the 
code. There is the question also of 
the extent to which the code maker 
can envisage what will be easy to use 
on the part of the public. We can be 
reasonably sure that he is on safe 
ground in choosing an entry under 
the pseudonym in most cases of fic- 
titious names, and in rethinking the 
involved entries for corporate bodies. 
But there are many doubtful cases. 
Reliable studies of reader use of the 
catalog have been all too few. 

The second objective is to reveal 
to the user of the catalog, under a 
single form of the author’s name, 
what works the library has by a giv- 
en author, and what editions and 
translations of his work are in the 
library. Entry under a single form 
of the author’s name frequently con- 
flicts with the first objective, ready 
finding of the book. The seeker of the 
detective stories of ‘‘S. S. Van Dine’’ 
will not find them easily under Wil- 
lard Huntington Wright; nor will 
the enquirer for the same author’s 
study of the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
mica be likely to look for it under 
**S. S. Van Dine.’’ More than one li- 
brary has now sacrificed the second 
objective to the first ; entering a single 
author under two forms of name. 
Another criticism of the second ob- 
jective is the cost of the search for 
the author’s name and the identifica- 
tion of different editions and trans- 
lations of his work. Mr. Lubetzky 
concedes that there are limitations 
to the extent to which this objective 
might be carried out, the value of 
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which would be much greater in a 
large research library. 

Discussion of the principles of cata- 
loging centers around Cutter’s ‘‘two 
great principles’’: (1) that books 
whose authors are known should be 
entered under their authors; and (2) 
those whose authors are not known 
should be entered under their titles. 
The author and title, therefore, pro- 
vide the core around which the rules 
may be constructed. This is plain 
sailing so far, but there are variant 
conditions which require additional 
principles. These are discussed under 
the headings: Works having more 
than one author, Authors having more 
than one name, Dependent workers, 
and Works of corporate bodies. 

In pointing out the ways in which 
corporate bodies differ from other 
works Mr. Lubetzky indicates the spe- 
cial problems of this group of rules. 
The Report is used as an example of 
personal author versus corporate en- 
try. When the name of the body ap- 
pearing in the publication differs 
from the official name, he favors the 
form in the book; when there is more 
than one name, the shortest and most 
distinctive form. For those bodies 
having no identifying name the ap- 
propriate name of the locality to 
which they belong is used to distin- 
guish them. The principle proposed 
in regard to changes of name is to 
consider the change as the end of one 
body and the beginning of another. 
Whenever a subdivision of a larger 
body has a self-sufficent name of its 
own, he advocates entering directly 
under its name; for example, Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Reference Li- 
braries instead of American Library 
Association with the subdivision, As- 
sociation of College and Reference 
Libraries. Unnamed groups of per- 
sons are not to be given names by 
the cataloger but to be ‘‘taken as 
they are.’’ It is unlikely that there 
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will be general agreement on these 
points, but one can go along with 
Mr. Lubetzky in his reminder that 
not all problems have perfect solu- 
tions, and that some imperfect solu- 
tions may be vastly better than their 
alternatives. 

Discussion of the Report has a defi- 
nite and very practical purpose—to 
supply the jury of competent persons 
who will make the final decisions for 
the new code with all pertinent dif- 
ferences of opinion. Case studies of 
groups of related rules have been sug- 
gested. The Steering Committee of the 
recently organized Code Revision 
Committee believes that groups of 
catalogers and students of cataloging 





in library schools will be interested 
in making such studies. They have 
sent out a list of the case studies 
needed and will act as a clearing 
house to save duplication of effort. 
This is an opportunity for us all to 
work together to make the new ALA 
code of rules more rational and pur- 
poseful, cataloging a more imaginative 
and creative pursuit, and catalogers 
a group of confident persons able to 
give a reason for the faith that is in 
them. Who knows? It might even in- 
spire an appreciative number of li- 
brary school students to prepare 
themselves to become catalog libra- 
rians. 
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Lucile Kelling 


By ELAINE von OESEN 


Both alumni and faculty members 
of the School of Library Science of 
the University of North Carolina have 
enthusiastically endorsed the appoint- 
ment of Miss Lucile Kelling as dean. 
Miss Kelling joined the library sci- 
ence faculty in 1932, one year after 
the School of Library Science was 
opened. As assistant professor, as- 
sociate professor, and professor she 
has taught most of the graduates of 
the school. As a friend to her stu- 
dents she has given freely of her 
time and energies in understanding, 
counsel and encouragement. Her in- 
terest in students as people and as 
librarians has resulted in her success 
and popularity as Placement Officer 
of the School. She was Acting Dean 
in 1950-51 when the library school 
was moved to temporary quarters dur- 
ing construction of the addition to 
the University Library. What should 
have been a very difficult year was 
a pleasant one under her administra- 
tion. 

Miss Kelling is a native of Alma 
City, Minnesota. She was graduated 
magna cum laude from Whitman Col- 
lege in Walla Walla, Washington. She 
received her library science degree 
from the New York State Library 
School at Albany after two years 
of graduate study. She has also taken 
graduate work in another field of 
interest, Latin. 

Miss Kelling’s library experience 
includes positions in the following 
libraries: Carnegie Publie Library, 
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Centralia, Washington; Newark 
(N.J) Publie Library; Mills College 
Library in California; Hoyt Library, 
Kingston, Pennsylvania; and Teach- 
ers’ College Library, Albany, N. Y. 
She has taught in the library school 
of the Los Angeles Public Library, 
the School of Public Administration 
of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, and the School of Library 
Service of Columbia University, 
before going to the University of 
North Carolina. 

The new Dean is an excellent writ- 
er and has an unusual facility with 
words. The University Library Ex- 
tension Department frequently pub- 
lishes bibliographies and study out- 
lines which Miss Kelling writes for 
club use. She is the author, with Al- 
bert Suskin, of the recently publish- 
ed Index Verborum Iuvenalis which 
supersedes older works in the field 
and has been highly praised by schol- 
ars in Germany, France, and Italy, as 
well as in this country. 

Miss Kelling’s interests are numer- 
ous and wide in scope. In addition to 
her-teaching, placement, and now ad- 
ministrative, duties in the School of 
Library Science, she is Curator of 
the University’s Shaw Collection and 
a member of the Shaw Society of 
America. She collects editions of 
Thackeray’s Vanity Fair and after- 
dinner coffee cups. Also she is an in- 
defatigable letter writer. 

Her friends and colleagues wish 
her every success in her new position. 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE: 


GEORGIA SCHOOL OF TECHNOLOGY LIBRARY, ATLANTA 


Headquarters’ Page... 


The 1954 Atlanta Conference was 
truly an interesting and a. delightful 
occasion. I hope those of you who were 
unable to come, will make plans to be 
present at the 1956 conference. Total 
registration for the Conference was 
775. 

As yet the place and date of the 
1956 conference have not been de- 
cided. The Association has received 
many invitations and a committee of 
the Executive Board is compiling in- 
formation concerning these various 
places for presentation to the Board. 
We hope to announce the time and 
place of the next conference in the 
near future. 

Mr. Dick Harwell, our, Executive 
Secretary, resigned at the end of the 
Atlanta Conference. We are sorry to 
lose Mr. Harwell, but we are fortu- 
nate in having obtained Mrs. William 
Bugg of Atlanta, who will serve as 
Acting Executive Secretary for the 
Association. She has already been of 
invaluable assistance and the work 
at Headquarters is running smooth- 
ly. 

One of the areas in which Mrs. Bugg 
has already spent a great deal of time 
is in checking on memberships. The 
Board feels that this is one area we 
should stress at this time. We are 
anxious to bring more of the South- 
eastern librarians into our Associa- 
tion, for an Association is only as 
strong as its membership. The time 
for renewing membership in the 
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Southeastern Library Association is 
January 1, as our memberships are 
based on the calendar year. At the 
end of the 1954 Conference paid 
memberships in our Association were 
1,029. 

Mr. Porter Kellam will continue as 
editor and Mr. Don Thompson as 
business manager of the SouTHEAST- 
ERN LIBRARIAN. They have done an 
outstanding job with our publication. 
We have an interesting and attrac- 
tive periodical which is paying its 
own way. 

The Publications Committee this 
biennium is set up on a somewhat dif- 
ferent basis from that in times past. 
Instead of having a member from 
each type library, the committee will 
now have a member from each state 
who, among other things, will be re- 
sponsible for keeping the editor in- 
formed of the library activities of 
that state. 

Other committees are now being 
set up. The work of the organization 
will be carried on mainly by these 
committees. If any of you have a 
particular interest and would like to 
work on a special committee, we shall 
be glad to hear from you. We would 
like for as many as possible to active- 
ly participate in the work of the As- 
sociation. 

In accordance with your vote in 
Atlanta, the Association has applied 
for designation as a chapter of the 
American Library Association. We 
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have heard from Mr. Clift, the Execu- 
tive Secretary, who will send us a 
list of the American Library As- 
sociation members in our region in 
the near future. We shall poll them 
to find out their feeling concerning 
chapter membership for the South- 
eastern Library Association. This is 
the second step as set up by the 
American Library Association. 

Miss Mary Edna Anders of the 
University of Florida has written a 
very fine history of our Association 
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which will appear in the SourHEast- 
ERN LIBRARIAN. We are indeed fortu- 
nate to have this history. 

Your President will meet with the 
Virginia Library Association in Roa- 
noke November 22 and 23. 

Remember we welcome your sug- 
gestions for making our Association 
an asset to you and your work. We 
are anxious to strengthen the total 
library program in the Southeast. 

Nancy JANE Day, 
President 
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It is a long way from Harry Clem- 
ons’s The University of Virginia Li- 
brary, 1825-1950 back to the first 
publication of this distinguished uni- 
versity library, the Catalogue it print- 
ed in 1828. The Catalogue was a record 
of the books to be found in ‘‘Mr. Jef- 
ferson’s University.’’ Mr. Clemons’s 
history is a record of how Thomas 
Jefferson’s idea of a university and 
his recognition of the importance of 
books in the educational scheme have 
been perpetuated. Fittingly subtitled 
a “‘Story of a Jeffersonian Tradi- 
tion,’’ it is a book to which all South- 
eastern librarians can point with 
pride, for it reflects the finest in the 
tradition of unstinting library service 
as fully as it reflects the finest heri- 
tage from Jefferson. 

In a sense, the tradition of service 
which so clearly denotes the activi- 
ties of the Alderman Library are ev- 
en older than the University of Vir- 
ginia itself. More than a dozen years 
before the founding of the Univer- 
sity, Jefferson wrote to General 
Kosciusko, the Polish patriot: ‘‘A 
part of my occupation, and by no 
means the least pleasing, is the di- 
rection of the studies of such young 
men as seek it. They place themselves 
in the neighboring village [Char- 
lottesville], and have use of my li- 
brary and counsel, and make a part 
of my society. In advising the course 
of their reading, I endeavor to keep 
their attention fixed on the main ob- 
jects of all science, the freedom and 
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happiness of man. So that coming to 
have a share in the councils and gov- 
ernment of their country, they will 
keep ever in view the sole objects of 
all legitimate government.”’ 

In a happily appropriate foreword 
to the history, Dumas Malone com- 
ments: ‘‘If in the middle of the 
twentieth century he [Thomas Jef- 
ferson] were to visit the library he 
founded, he would be enormously im- 
pressed by the card catalogues in the 
entrance hall and fascinated by the 
projectors downstairs where he could 
read his own letters from microfilm. 
But he would be most pleased, I be- 
lieve, to find that the institution is 
no mere matter of aplpiances and 
guides and indexes, not merely an ag- 
gregation of books and manuscripts, 
but a living organism dedicated to the 
enlightenment of free human beings. 
He would find the Alderman Library, 
as thousands of students and hun- 
dreds of scholars have found it, a 
free and happy place. In it the riches 
of human knowledge are not jealously 
guarded by suspicious custodians, but 
they are gladly made available to all 
who seek truth and wisdom, and at 
every official desk there are helping 
hands. ’’ 

Dr. Malone’s foreword also supplies 
the only real deficiency of a thorough 
and pleasing history—a proper tri- 
bute to Mr. Clemons himself and a 
qualitative summary of the quarter 
of a century in which, under his in- 
fluence, the Alderman Library at 
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tained its goal as fully a university 
library. ‘‘It is Harry Clemons,’’ he 
says, ‘‘who with unerring instinct 
seized upon the best traditions of Vir- 
ginia and of Jefferson and reincar- 
nated them in an institution.’’ 


The University of Virginia Library, 
1825-1850 has been published by the 
Library itself in a handsome format 
designed by John Cook Wyllie of the 
Alderman Library and executed at 
the University of Virginia Press. It 
is priced at $5.00. 


The Atlanta Public Library has 
opened a series of exhibits of Geor- 
giana drawn from a distinguished 
private collection in Atlanta. The se- 
ries will run through thirteen uni- 
fied showings of six cases each. The 
catalog of the first series has been 
printed by the Library as ‘‘Some Not- 
able Books in Georgia History.’’ With 
reproductions of several title pages 
and illuminating notes for each of the 
twenty titles, this first catalog is in- 
teresting not only in itself but as an 
earnest of the worth of the complete 
series. 


Miss Susan Grey Akers adds an- 
other laurel to her year of so-called 
retirement with the publication of a 
fourth edition of her Simple Library 
Cataloging by the American Library 
Association. Miss Aker’s book is the 
outgrowth of her many years of 
teaching cataloging. It includes a new 
chapter on audio-visual materials and 
a new appendix of sample catalog 
cards. It is as exact and precise and 
meticulous as a ecataloguer. And as 
right. 


The Emory University Library 
eompleted its eighth series of Sources 
& Reprints in August with the pub- 
lication of an _ exciting historical 
item, a previously unprinted and vir- 
tually unknown letter of Alexander 
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H. Stephens, Vice-President of the 
Confederate States of America. Edit- 
ed by James Z. Rabun as A Letter 
to Posterity, Alex Stephens to His 
Brother Linton, June 3, 1864, the 
document reveals the Georgia politi- 
eal figure as unrelenting in his enmity 
toward President Jefferson Davis 
whom he describes as an ‘‘unprin- 
eipled, untruthful, unreliable bad 
man.’’ Mr. Rabun has written an au- 
thoritative introduction that is as 
readable as it is apropos. 


From the Margaret I. King Library 
of the University of Kentucky comes 
Professor A. G. A. Balz’s Southern 
Teachers of Philosophy as its Occa- 
sional Contribution, No. 65, and Bul- 
letin No. 4 of the Southern Humani- 
ties Conference. Dr. Balz, Professor 
of Philosophy at the University of 
Virginia, has compiled a thorough 
list of the teachers of philosophy in 
the Southeast. The inclusion of bib- 
liographies for each individual will 
make the list particularly useful. A 
provocative introductory essay has 
been contributed by George E. 
Harmse of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 


Language and Literature of the An- 
glo-Saxon Nations as Presented i 
German Doctoral Dissertations, 1885- 
1950 is a publication which fills a gap 
in bibliographie literature not taken 
into account by trade publications or 
the usual national bibliographies. In 
this volume, carefully compiled by 
Richard Mummendey, Librarian at 
the University of Bonn, is a tool that 
should be of continuing use to schol- 
ars in the humanities. It is a joint 
publication of the H. Bouvier und Co., 
of Bonn and the Bibliographical So- 
ciety of the University of Virginia. 


The indefatigable John Cook Wyl- 
lie, who seems to have a hand in most 
of the book production of Southeast- 
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ern librarians, turns up next as the 
translator of Andres Bello’s Silva, 
La Agricultura de la Zona Torrida, 
published by the King Lindsay Print- 
ing Corporation of Charlottesville in 
a handsome, limited edition of 125 
copies as A Georgic of the Tropics. 
With no proper frame of reference 
for judging the work objectively, I 
can say only that it is interesting and 
amusing and quote from the trans- 
lator’s foreword that ‘‘To those fa- 
miliar with the poetry of the United 
States of America before Poe, a com- 
parison of this work with, say, Joel 
Barlow’s Columbiad is instructive and 
humbling.’’ The dedicatory note of 
this book adds an interesting com- 
ment: ‘‘This translation is dedicated 
to the Creole Petroleum Corporation, 
whose gift to the University of Vir- 
ginia of books on Venezuela has serv- 
ed as the bridge between two cen- 
turies, two continents, and two Jef- 
fersonians.’’ The translator adds that 
the dedication is an effort to express 
his private admiration for such in- 
terest in the humanities on the part of 
a powerful business corporation. 

As the most recent publication of 





the Tracy W. McGregor Library of 
the University of Virginia the Uni- 
versity has published John Esten 
Cooke’s Stonewall Jackson and the 
Old Stonewall Brigade. It has been 
my pleasure to recall these lively 
sketches by the best of the mid-nine- 
teenth-century Virginian novelists 
from the oblivion of a rare Confeder- 
ate periodical and prepare them for 
the wider audience they deserve. It 
is Cooke’s book—not mine—and it 
has a charm as an engaging record 
of the famous Confederate General 
by one who was in close and often 
contact with him. It is the only ex- 
tended account of Jackson written be- 
fore his death and, if it is a record of 
unashamed praise, it is also a record 
of how contemporaries really felt 
about the Blue Light Elder. The edi- 
tor has added an essay on ‘‘Cooke’s 
Lives of Jackson’’ (there were three 
later ones) and a checklist of the ear- 
ly biographies of the General. The 
publishers have adorned the whole 
with an attractive format and ap- 
propriate illustrations. I hope you 
like it. I do. 

—RicHArD BARKSDALE HARWELL 


Realhtstic Considerations in Library Cooperation 


(Continued from Page 122) 


trained in research methods and ex- 
perimental techniques. Let’s start ap- 
plying these criteria to plans for li- 
brary cooperation, as well as to every 





other phase of professional librarian- 
ship. In other words, I am proposing 
that we use our heads rather than our 
hearts. This is the way to achieve 
a true profession. 
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PERSONAL 


O. V. Cook, assistant librarian at 
the University of North Carolina 
since 1940, was recently promoted to 
associate librarian in recognition of 
his long and capable service. 

Mrs. Lois Ranier Green was ap- 
pointed director of the Coleman Li- 
brary in LaGrange, Georgia, on Ap- 
ril 1, 1954. This library is part of the 
Calloway Mills project for community 
improvement in LaGrange. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Parks Beamguard 
has been given a leave of absence as 
librarian of the Huntsville-Madison 
County Library to serve as Field 
Representative of the Alabama Pub- 
lic Library Service Division until 
Shirley Brother, regular Field Rep- 
resentative, returns from military 
leave. 

Joe Templeton, a native of Texas 
and holding degrees from Abilene 
Christian and the University of Ok- 
lahoma is now librarian of the Mo- 
bile (Alabama) Public Library. Mr. 
Templeton went to Mobile from Mus- 
eogee (Oklahoma) Publie Library 
where he had been director since 
1952. 

Nellie Glass has resigned as libra- 
rian of the Montgomery (Alabama) 
Public Library and returned to her 
home in Ohio. 

Mrs. Elizabeth H. Hughey, secre- 
tary and director of the North Caro- 
lina Library Commission, was on a 
panel at the 1954 National Confer- 
ence on Rural Education in Wash- 
ington on October 4-6. She took part 
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in a discussion of ‘‘Coordination of 
School and Non-School Programs.’’ 

Elizabeth Freeman is librarian of 
the Florence (South Carolina) Public 
Library, going to that position from 
the librarianship of the Green County 
Library in North Carolina. Miss Free- 
man is a native of Wilmington, North 
Carolina, and a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Library 
School. 

John D. Howell, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed circulation librarian at the 
Clemson College Library. Mr. How- 
ell, a native of Greenville, holds de- 
grees in library science from Emory 
University and the University of Illi- 
nois. He has had experience in the 
libraries at Emory, Furman, the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute. 

Mary Scott Gurley, formerly li- 
brarian of the New Bern Public Li- 
brary, has been appointed librarian 
of the Lee County (North Carolina) 
Library at Sanford. 

Helen Hagan, formerly librarian 
of Coker College is now assistant pro- 
fessor in the Emory Division of Libra- 
rianship. 

Mrs. Ethel G. Cantrill, who served 
as Kentucky State Librarian for 24 
years, died at her home in Frankfort 
on August 21. She had retired on 
June 30, after the 1954 legislature 
had honored her for her long service 
to the State. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Foran, a graduate 
of the University of North Carolina 
Library School, was appointed libra- 
rian of the Dreher High School, Co- 
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lumbia, South Carolina, on Septem- 
ber 1. 


Mary Elaine Schaap is documents 
librarian at the Clemson College Li- 
brary. Miss Schaap received the A.B. 
degree from Winthrop College last 
June. 

Carlyle James Frarey, formerly as- 
sistant librarian at Duke University, 
has been appointed associate profes- 
sor in the School of Library Science, 
University of North Carolina. He is 


teaching courses in cataloging, clas- 


sification and other subjects. 

Mildred W. Morrison, Pratt, ’39, 
became assistant librarian of the Cen- 
tral High School in Charlotte, North 
Carolina, last September. 

Elizabeth Copeland accepted the 
position as librarian of the Sheppard 
Memorial Library, Greenville, North 
Carolina, on September 13. Prior to 
this appointment Miss Copeland was 
librarian of BHM Regional Library, 
Washington, North Carolina. 


Francis K. W. Drury, who retired 
as librarian of the Nashville (Ten- 
nesee) Public Library in 1946, died 
late in September. Before going to 
Nashville in 1931 he had held various 
positions in university libraries and, 
for two years, was connected with the 
American Library Association. To 
many librarians who attended library 
school in the early 1930’s he is best 
known by his textbooks on reference 
and order work. 

On the evening of October 2 a din- 
ner was given at Emory University 
honoring Miss Tommie Dora Barker, 
retired director of the Division of 
Librarianship. Approximately 240 
friends of Miss Barker, many of them 
her former students, attended. One 
of the highlights of the dinner was 
the announcement of the establish- 
ment of the Tommie Dora Barker Fel- 
lowship Fund, the income from 
which will be used for fellowships 
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in the Emory Division of Librarian- 
ship. 

Mrs. Ernestine Lipscomb, librarian 
of Jackson College, Jackson, Missis- 
sippi, attended the conference on the 
library and the modern college at the 
University of Chicago in June. She 
also visited several libraries during 
the summer to get ideas for the new 
library building to be constructed 
at Jackson. 

Mildred James, formerly school li- 
brarian in Rolling Fork, Mississippi, 
completed work on a graduate degree 
at Peabody College last summer and 
is now librarian of the Junior College 
in Poplarville. 

Fred David Bryant, Emory, °47, 
erstwhile cataloger in the University 
of Florida Libraries, has been ap- 
pointed medical librarian for the J. 
Hillis Miller Health Center at the 
University. 

Audrey Newman was appointed 
consultant, Instructional Materials, 
Florida State Department of Educa- 
tion, last August. 

William C. Pollard, who was on the 
staff of the University of Georgia Li- 
braries for several years, became act- 
ing librarian of the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary and the Virginia Poly- 
technie Institute in Norfolk on Sep- 
tember 15. Mr. Pollard did his under- 
graduate work at the University of 
North Carolina and. attended library 
school at Florida State University. 

James M. Nicholson, A.B., A.M., 
Baylor University and library train- 
ed at the University of North Caro- 
lina, replaced Mr. Pollard at Geor- 
gia on October 16. 

Robert E. Thomason recently 
joined the staff of the University of 
North Carolina Library as Supervis- 
ing Biographer. He was formerly li- 
brarian of the Institute of Industrial 
Relations at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. 
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THIS AND THAT 


A new library building is being 
constructed for Lander College in 
Greenwood, South Carolina. The 
building will be about 60 x 105 feet 
and will include a reading room, semi- 
nar rooms, a visual education room, 
a classroom, a music listening room, 
offices, workroom, lounge rooms, and 
storage space. 

The South Carolina State Library 
Board, the South Carolina Forestry 
Commission and the public libraries 
of the State conducted a vacation 
reading last summer club on conser- 
vation of natural resources. 

The Alabama Library Association 
held its Fiftieth Anniversary meet- 
ing last May. 

The Department of Library Sci- 
ence at Mississippi Southern College 
in cooperation with the State Depart- 
ment of Education held a workshop 
in School Library Problems from 
July 26 through July 30. The work- 
shop was directed by Anna M. Rob- 
erts, head of the Department of Li- 
brary Science, and Annabelle Koonce, 
library consultant of the State De- 
partment of Education. Sybil Baird, 
librarian of the Indian Springs 
School, Helena, Alabama, was guest 
consultant. 


THE SOUTHERN EDUCATION 
REPORTING SERVICE 


Southern educators who have been 
consulted on the matter have advised 
that one of the most pressing needs 
in the 17 states directly affected by 
the recent Supreme Court decision 
on public schools will be for accur- 
ate, objective information about com- 
munity problems and developments 
which arise in the wake of the deci- 
sion. 

Pointing out that the problems of 
adjusting to the Court decision will 
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vary widely from state to state and 
community to community, they say 
that in their opinion school admini- 
strators at the state, county, and lo- 
cal level will be better able to meet 
this challenge wisely and effectively 
if they have easy access to the experi- 
ence of their colleagues. 

Accordingly, the Southern Educa- 
tion Reporting Service has been es- 
tablished to fill this need. It will be 
operated by a board of governors 
made up of six Southern editors, the 
presidents of three Southern univer- 
sities, a social scientist from the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, and the 
president-elect of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators. 
The Reporting Service will be financ- 
ed by a grant from the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education to George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, as fiscal agent. Head- 
quarters of the Reporting Service are 
at 1109 19th Avenue, South, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 

A team of experienced Southern 
newspaper reporters and_ editors, 
working under Executive Director, 
C. A. McKnight, will gather accur- 
ate and objective facts on develop- 
ments in the 17 states and the District 
of Columbia as a result of Supreme 
Court action, and will send periodic 
reports to the Nashville headquarters. 
These: detailed reports will be com- 
bined with special studies and other 
information of interest into a month- 
ly publication, to be known as the 
Southern School News, the first issue 
of which was published September 3, 
1954. 

The Southern School News will be 
made available, upon request and 
without cost, to university and school 
administrators, legislators, libraries, 


. state and local leaders, and news- 


paper editors for background use. 
The first three issues are a documen- 
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tary account of developments in the 
17 states and the District of Colum- 
bia since May 17, the day of the Su- 
preme Court opinion in five cases in- 
volving segregation in the public 
schools. They should be in every 
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Southern library because they con- 
tain basic documentary information 
that is must reading for all those 
who wish to understand the com- 
plexity of the problems of integrat- 
ing public schools in the South. 
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‘*The objectives of the Southeastern Library Association shall be: to promote 
library interests and services; to cooperate with regional and national 


agencies with related interests; and to stimulate research in library and 
related problems in the region.’’—Constitution. 


The annual membership fee in The Southeastern Library Association is $2 
for individuals who are members of a state library association or of the 
American Library Association, $3 for individuals who are not members of 
either a state or the national association; sustaining members, $10; con- 
tributing members, $25 or more; and institutional members, $2-$7, depend- 
ing on library income. The fiscal year of the Association is the calendar year. 


Editorial correspondence should be addressed to the Editor, W. Porter 
Kellam, University of Georgia Libraries, correspondence concerning adver- 
tisements to Donald E. Thompson, State College, Mississippi, and other 
correspondence, including that concerning subscriptions, to Mrs. William A. 
Bugg, Georgia Institute of Technology Library. 


The Southeastern Librarian, official journal of the Southeastern Library 
Association, Inc., is published and printed quarterly in Athens, Georgia, by 
the McGregor Company. Annual subscription price: to members, $1; to 
non-members, $2. 
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WALTER J. JOHNSON, INC. 
SALE AND ACQUISITION OF 


® Scientific periodicals: complete sets, short runs, 
single volumes—all fields, all languages 


® Scientific books: out-of-print—domestic, foreign 


© Complete subscription service for domestic and foreign 
periodicals 


© All new books of U. S. and foreign publishers 


Send requirements and offers to 


WALTER J. JOHNSON, INC. 
125 East 23 Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
Telephone ORegon 7-6713 Cable address: BOOKJOHNS, N. Y. 
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To Help You Select Books... . 
FREE CATALOGS 
from McCLURG’S 





1954 
JUVENILE LIST 


This annual publication is much 
sought-after by librarians in pub- 
lic and school libraries. Its 152 
pages are chock-full of reviews, 
publishers’ ads, title index and 
news of value to librarians. It lists 
titles now ready or to be publish- 
ed in 1954. In addition to books 
for the “younger set,” it lists 
titles for teen agers, too! 





TEEN AGE CATALOG 

of APPROVED BOOKS 
Here's a 144-page catalog of ap- 
proved books selected by Miss 
Esther Burrin, formerly Director 
of School Libraries, Indiana State 
Dept. of Educ. This catalog con- 
tains title-author index for quick 
cross reference, This is McClurg's 
biennial publication of the best in 
reading for the teen agers. 


Write to Dept. DPB for your free catalogs 


A.C.McCLURG & Co. Wb Booksellou 


333 EAST 


ONTARIO STREET, CHICAGO 11, 


ILLINOIS 
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